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I  feel  just  like  a  school  teacher  today  —  with  so  many  questions.  Here's 
hoping  I  know  all  the  answers! 

The  first  one's  easy.    A  listener  from  the  State  to  the  south  of  us  wants 
to  know  the  name  of  that  leaflet  I  mentioned  the  other  day,  on  buying  ready-made 
dresses.    The  name  is  "Quality  Guides  in  Baying  Ready-Made  Dresses."    The  leaflet 
is  free.    Write  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,   in  Washington,  D.  C,  if  you 
want  a  copy. 

By  the  way,  do  you  know  how  many  dresses  the  garment  trade  mates  for  us  in 
one  year?    Well,  in  1931  ^e  number  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  million. 
Hard  to  believe,  when  you  recall  the  days  you  went  shopping,  and  the  salesladies 
brought  out  two  or  three  dresses  in  your  size,  and  vowed  they  hadn't  anything 
else  to  show  you.     If  I'd  known  then  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
million  dresses  being  manufactured  that  year,   I  wouldn't  have  given  up  so  easily. 

The  new  leaflet  will  be  a  great  help  to  women  who  buy  ready-made  dresses 
for  themselves  and  their  daughters.     It  tells  you  how  to  judge  the  quality  of  the 
fabric  —  whether  it  is  silk  or  wool  or  cotton  or  rayon,  and  how  to  judge  the 
quality  of  the  cut  and  workmanship,  too.    There's  a  lot  more  to  a  dress  than 
appears  at  first  glance.    Write  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  in  Washington, 
D.  C. ,  for  a  copy  of  the  new  leaflet,  "Quality  Guides  in  Buying  Heady-Made  Dresses," 

Question  ITumber  Two:     "Can  you  help  me  with  a  school  lunch  problem?     I  a,m 
responsible  for  planning  the  menus  for  from  thirty  to  forty  children,  five  days  a 
week,  and  what  I  need  most  is  quantity-recipes.     We  serve  one  hot  dish  every  day, 
and  sometimes  it's  hard  to  get  new  idea.s.    Would  also  appreciate  any  advice  on 
buying  food  in  quantity." 

Well,  the  school  lunch  problem  seems  to  be  always  with  us.    Again  I  refer 
you  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  which  has  a  collection  of  recipes  to  serve 
fifty  children,  with  menus  planned  for  two  ?/eeks,  and  suggestions  for  buying 
supplies.    Of  course,  the  main  thing  in  buying  supplies  is  to  watch  your  local 
markets  from  wee]--  to  week,  and  take  advantage  of  the  foods  that  arc  most  plentiful. 

Some  of  the  main  dishes  suggested  in  the  school-lunch  leaflet  are  creamed 
eggs,  -oeanut  butter  and  tomato  soup,  vegetable  soups,  chowders,   casserole  dishes, 
meat  and  vegetable  stews,   lima  beans  with  bacon  and  tomatoes,  creamed  salmon  and 
noodles.    You'll  find  recipes  for  these  dishes,  and  also  for  oatmeal  cookies, 
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hermits,  and  molasses  cookies,  v/hich  goes  to  show  that  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  knows  what  little  boys  and  girls  like  most.     (I  wish  I  had  a  couple  of 
molasses  cookies  right  this  minute,  and  a  glass  of  milk.) 

Perhaps  I'd  "better  repeat  the  title  of  this  school  lunch  leaflet  — 
"School  Lunches,  With  Recipes  to  Serve  Fifty  Children."    You  can  get  it  from  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economies,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Here's  another  good  question:     "In  your  Columbus  Day  program,  you  said 
that  when  Columbus  discovered  the  Hew  World  corn  and  beans  were  growing  in  America, 
and  that  the  Indians  cooked  them  together  to  make  succotash.     "Jill  you  please  tell 
me  what  kind  of  beans  the  Indians  used  in  their  succotash?" 

It  depended  on  the  Indians.    Various  tribes  of  Indians  in  both  North  and 
South  America,  grew  different  kinds  of  beans.     Some  of  the  early  settlers  in 
Florida  found  the  Indians  there  cultivating  lima  "beans.    Up  in  New  England,  the 
colonists  found  the  Indians  growing  kidney  "beans  —  white,  Id  lack,  red,  yellow, 
blue,  and  spotted.    Nearly  ail  the  early  voyagers  commented  on  the  Indian's 
custom  of  cooking  beans  and  corn  together.    When  we  borrowed  that  dish  from  the 
Indians,  we  also  borrowed  the  Indian  name  for  it  —  succotash.     (I  wish  I  had  a 
dish  of  succotash  right  now,   seasoned  with  cream,  or  butter.    Any  kind  of  beans 
would  suit  me  —  lima  beans,  kidney  Deans,  or  just  beans. ) 

Next  question:     "Is  the  tomato  a  fruit  or  a  vegetable?" 

It ' s  a  fruit .     I'd  stake  ray  life  on  that.    However,   even  though  I  —  and 
the  botanists  also  —  claim  that  the  tomato  is  really  a  fruit,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  decided  that  tomatoes  should  be  considered  vegetables,  so 
far  as  commerce  and  general  use  are  concerned. 

By  the  way,  do  you  know  that  there's  a  monument  in  Newport,  Khode  Island, 
dedicated  to  the  first  man  in  this  country  who  was  brave  enough  to  eat  a  tomato? 
In  his  day  —  he  was  a  painter  of  naval  battles  in  the  War  of  1212  —  the  tomato 
was  considered  poisonous  —  a  pretty  plant  for  the  garden,  but  nobody  in  his  right 
mind  would  risk  his  life  by  eat  ing  it  I  Nobody,  that  is,  except  the  brave  Michele 
Felice  Come,  who  dared  to  eat  a  tomato  —  and  lived  to  tell  the  tale!  I'll  bet 
he  wanted  fresh  sliced  tomatoes  for  supper  ever  after. 

Fresh  sliced  tomatoes  are  mighty  good.    Think  I'll  have  some  for  lunch,  with 
succotash.    Perhaps  I  can  get  molasses  cookies  too,  and  a  glass  of  milk.     It's  a 
good  thing  nobody  asked  me  questions  about  ro ast  turkey  —  or  I'd  likely  stfirt 
out  to  order  a  roast  turkey  for  lunch.     Such  is  the  power  of  suggestion,  when 
you're  hungry. 

Now  let's  see.  .  .  So  that  you  won't  forget,   I'll  repeat  the  names  of  the 
leaflets  I  have  mentioned  this  morning  —  the  leaflets  you.  can  get  from  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  in  Washington,  D.  C.    They  are  "Quality  Guides  in  Buying  Ready- 
Hade  Dresses,"  and  "School  Lunches,  with  Recipes  to  Serve  Fifty  Children." 

That's  all,  until  tomorrow. 
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